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ANNUAL MEETING of HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB - 1966 

Forty-three were in attendance at the Annual Meeting of our society on 
Monday, May 9, 1965, at the headquarters building of the Royal Botanical Gardens. 
The 2nd Vice President - Mr. Robert Challis was in the Chair. 

The Treasurer’s Report was submitted by Miss Lydia Hamilton and 
adopted. Miss Evelyn Morris gave the Membership Report, advising that the Member¬ 
ship for the 1965-66 Season was 261 made up of 182 Senior Active, 26 Life and 
63 Corresponding Members. 

The following Resolution was put before the Members and was duly 
adopted: "BE IT RESOLVED that the Corresponding Members' fee (for persons who 
reside twenty miles or more from Hamilton and who seldom attend meetings) be 
increased from One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) annually to Two Dollars and 
Fifty Cents ($2.50) per member annually," 

Committee Chairmen - Messrs. R. Challis and J. J. Carey, and Mrs. 
Marion Shivas then gave Reports on Audubon Screen Tours, Conservation and the 
Sanctuary respectively. 

Robert Westmore, Chairman of the Nominating Committee then presented 
a Slate of Directors for the 1966-67 Season. There were no nominations from the 
floor and the Slate was adopted as presented. 

A brief programme followed, consisting of slides taken by the members 
themselves - Miss Eunice Smillie showing very interesting shots of the vegetation 
and animals of Uganda in East Africa (where she had been in 1965); Mr. Robert 
Stamp presented slides and a brief rundown of a study of Lapland Longspurs at 
Churchill, Manitoba; and Mrs, Shivas showed slides of Wildflowers from Spring¬ 
time to Autumn. 

Meeting adjourned for Refreshments prepared by Mrs. Robert Challis. 


******* 

***** 

*** 

* 

WHAT ARE THEY.THE SLIME MOULDS? 


Last September, at Spooky Hollow Sanctuary, those attending the 
Clarence Smith Photography Trip (and, incidentally, this event is scheduled again 
this year by popular demand) saw numerous colourful slime moulds. May they be as 
fortunate this year'. 

Where does one find them - anywhere in the woods - and looking like 
jelly fish of many hues - as described in the reports of the Spooky Hollow trip 
last fall - in tones of white, purple, yellow, tan, orange to almost red - quite 
small, no more than an inch or two at their widest point. Nonetheless, they are 
pulsating with life although just naked protoplasm with no cells, no structure, no 
tissues.only living matter on the move. 

Motion is not like that of a four-footed beast but rather that of a 
one-celled protozoan (first animal). Venturing out of the soil, they migrate at 
the pace of a slug to exposed positions on rocks and logs. In only a few hours. 


.continued on page 3, 
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THE SLIME MOULDS (continued from previous page..,) 

the slimy mass transforms itself into wispy things on slender stalks, resembling 
exotic flowers, or puffballs, or the like. The animal has become a plant'. 

In the animal stage, this naked protoplasm eats as any tiny animal 
eats - using nutrient for the common good of the organism and leaving behind the 
wastes. It will remain inconspicuous in the soil until there is communicated a 
need to reproduce its own kind. This need may be triggered by sudden light, 
disappearing food resources, or any threat to its existence, and with this need, 
the slime mould abandons its dark home and emerges to become a respectable fungus, 
liberating clouds of spores. 

You could watch the mould in its transformation from jelly to its mass 
of spore-dispersing structures known as "sporangia" (ready to discharge the 
vast quantities of spores by catapulting them into the air where, if conditions 
are favourable, they will germinate quickly) and this would only be a matter of 
a few hours. 


Reproduction is accomplished as the walls of the spore open, and out 
swims a microscopic animal, equipped with a lashing flagella (the whip-like 
section of the cell) for locomotion through the water film. This animal divides 
a few times and ultimately meets with another flagellated speck and, animal-like 
(at this time), they unite and form a new protoplasmic mass. A few more mated 
couples may team up with them but once the community is formed, the new animal 
grows only from these cells. Still in the upper layers of the soil surface, it 
will take food where it can get it, gobbling fungus spores, bacteria, and even 
ununited cells of its brethren. 

The animal then oozes into the soil, breaking up into tiny rivers and 
streams, flowing through the soil crevices, reuniting and separating again and 
again, seeking a warm, moist area where it will continue its animal existence 
until called upon to reproduce. 

The protoplasmic mass may have no covering, yet may hibernate for as 
long as three years and grow a hard, protective skin. 

Author Peter Farb, in his book "The Living Earth" states that 
apparently some doubt exists among scientists as to whether or not the lowly 
slime moulds should be classified as fungi, for being a borderline form (at the 
crossroads between plants and animals) they are labelled "Mycetozoa" by the 
Zoologists and "Myxomycetes" by the Botanists. 

Happy hunting at Spooky Hollow on September 18, 1966'. 


******* 


HE'S IN THE ARMY NOW'. 


Congratulations and best wishes go to GORDON COMMODORE - a former 
Junior Club Member - and laterally (my goodness, how these young'uns grow up) 
a Senior Club Member'. Gordon has recently joined the United States Marine 
Service. We hope he will enjoy his new vocation - and that he may find time to 
drop a line to us from time to time to acquaint us with his location and to tell 
of any interesting flora or fauna that he may encounter, for we are sure that he 
will have time to do a little natural history study wherever he may be. 
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KEY TO TWELVE SPECIES OF SOLIDAGO (GOLDENROD) COMMON IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO 

by - James S. Pringle,A.B.,M.S.,Ph.D. 

In his revision of Gray's Manual, Fernald recognized 75 species of 
Solidago (Goldenrods) in the geographic area covered. Gleason and Cronquist, 
in their Manual, recognized 56, Keys designed to distinguish among so many species, 
many of them closely related to one another, appear formidable to the amateur 
because of their size and the use of technical and microscopic characters to which 
authors must sometimes resort. Many of the species included in these manuals, 
however, are rare or absent in southern Ontario. Only a few species are really 
common. The following key is based on one prepared for use in the Local Autumn 
Flora course offered by the Royal Botanical Gardens. In 1965, the original key 
was found usable by a class of persons without university training in plant 
taxonomy, and included all the Solidago species encountered on the field trips in 
the Hamilton area. 

It should be remembered that this key is intended for use in southern 
Ontario -- from Algonquin Park south and west. Elsewhere, species not included in 
this key may be colramon. Also, it should be kept in mind that this key includes 
only the common, widely distributed species. There are other goldenrods in 
southern Ontario which the enthusiastic naturalist may occasionally encounter. 

In the identification of goldenrods, it is important even to the 
professional botanist that the complete stem, including the basal leaves if there 
are any, be included. In the preparation of herbarium specimens, it is much more 
efficient use of the sheet to have a complete plant or at least one complete stem, 
bent if necessary into a V or N, than to have a series of inflorescences only. 

A depauperate plant or one which has been injured by mowing or grazing 
may not have had the opportunity to develop the characteristic inflorescence- 
form of the species. Therefore, persons wishing to identify goldenrod species 
should not select small individuals which fit conventiently into small notebooks 
or plastic bags without noting the characteristic form of the preponderance of the 
plants in the population. 

A few semi-technical terras may require definition. The inflorescence 
is defined by Fernald as "the flowering part of a plant, and especially the mode 
of its arrangement." In the goldenrods, what may appear to be a single flower is 
actually a cluster of tiny flowers (a flower-head ); the rays are the strap-shaped 
petals of the outermost flowers. To the beginner, the rays are the only parts 
that look like petals. A petiole is the narrow, stalklike part of a leaf below 
the blade. An ovate leaf has the silhouette of an egg -- proportionately rather 
broad, widest below the middle, with rounded sides. 

In this key a choice is made between two descriptive possibilities, 
each of which is preceded by the same letter. The next step is indicated at the 
end of the selected line. Start with the A's. Suppose we have a plant which is 
obviously a Solidago , although its rays are white. Its inflorescence is erect 
and column-shaped. We select the first A, because the inflorescence is erect. 

The B at the end instructs us to proceed to step B in the key. Since the rays are 
white, we select the first B. This leads to "Solidago bicolor (Silverrod)" -- the 
species is identified. Now, suppose we have a yellow-flowered goldenrod, with a 
flat-topped inflorescence, many small, narrow leaves, and no basal leaves or ros¬ 
ettes. This time we select the second A, because of the flat-topped inflorescence, 
and are instructed to proceed directly to step E -- skipping steps B, C, and D. 

We select the first E, again because of the flat-topped inflorescence, and proceed 
to step F. In step F, the first alternative requires large basal leaves and ros¬ 
ettes -- we choose the second F, because our plant lacks these. We check the 
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KEY TO TWELVE SPECIES OF SQLIDAGO (GOLDENROD) COMMON IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO (cont'd)- 

plant to be sure that it corresponds not only to "basal leaves and rosettes 
absent," but also to all the other requirements of the second F. If so, the plant 
is identified as S. graminifolia , the Fragrant or Flat-topped Goldenrod. In 
summary: At each step choose the alternative which fits your Plant, then proceed 
to the next step indicated at the end of the selected line until the plant is 
identified. 


The KEY ; 

A. Inflorescence or its major branches erect and columnar ... B 
A. Inflorescence either arching or broad and flat-topped ... E 

B. Rays white or cream-colored ... Solidago bicolor (Silverrod) 
B. Rays golden yellow ... C 


C Leaves broadly ovate, good-sized ones occurring well up into the inflorescence 
species of rich woods ... S. flexicaulis (Zigzag or Broad-leaved Goldenrod) 

C. Leaves proportionately narrow -- no large ones in the inflorescence ... D 


E. 


G. 

G. 


D. Lower leaves largest but not crowded into definite rosettes — offshoots 
seldom present around the base of the flowering stem; larger leaves often 
seven times as long as wide, with the broad bases of the petioles largely 
encircling the stem (sheathing); species of bogs ... S. purshii (Bog 
Goldenrod) . , 

D. Lower leaves crowded at the base of the stem; rosette-bearing offshoots 
usually present; larger leaves less than seven times as long as wide, 
their petioles not sheathing; species of dry, sandy places ... S. spath- 
ulata (Racemose Goldenrod) 


Inflorescence flat-topped (corymbose), with all the flower-heads borne at 

nearly the same level ... F __ 

Inflorescence with the main axis (or axes) arching, the flower-heads borne 
along its length ... G 

F. Flower-heads about % inch in diameter; largest leaves at the base of the 
stem; rosettes produced; species of sandy shores of large lakes ... 

S. ohioensis (Ohio Goldenrod) 

F. Flower-heads about 1/8 inch in diameter, very numerous; leaves very 
narrow, the longest ones just below the inflorescence; basal leaves 
and rosettes absent; widely distributed species ... S. graminifolia 
(Fragrant or Flat-topped Goldenrod) 

Largest leaves basal; rosettes produced ... H 
Basal leaves and rosettes absent ... J 

H. Plants averaging about one foot high, with the stem and leaves grayish 
green because of numerous minute hairs; inflorescence compact, with a 
well-developed central axis and short lateral branches ... S. nemoral _ i s 
(Old-field or Dwarf Goldenrod) 

H. Plants taller, with the stems hairless or nearly so below the inflores¬ 
cence; inflorescence consisting of several long, diverging branches ...I 


Largest basal leaves 2 \ to 6 inches wide, the blades ovate, at least 1/3 as 
wide as long, abruptly contracted at the base to a petiole with a narrow 
wing of blade tissue; stem just below the inflorescence sharply angled or 
winged; branches of inflorescence densely covered with minute hairs; plant of 
swamps and bogs, blooming in August and September ... S. patu la (Rough¬ 
leaved Goldenrod) 


Largest basal leaves up to 2 inches wide, the blades less than 1/3 as wide as 
long, gradually tapering at the base; stem not sharply angles or winged; 
branches of inflorescence sparsely or not at all hairy; plant of dry places, 
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KEY TO TWELVE SPECIES OF SOLIDAGO (GOLDENROD) COMMON IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO (cont'd)- 

in bloom by mid-July or earlier ... S. juncea (Early Goldenrod) 

J. Inflorescence long and slender, its branches very short; groups of 

flower-heads interspersed among leaves ... S. caesia (Wreath Goldenrod) 
J. Inflorescence continuous and much-branched, often about as wide as 
long; few or no large leaves in the inflorescence ... K 

K. Leaves dark green, rough, two to three times as long as wide, with the midrib 
the only prominent vein, none of the secondary veins paralleling the midrib 
... S. rugosa (Wrinkled-leaved Goldenrod) 

K. Leaves medium green, proportionately narrower, with a prominent vein nearly 
paralleling the midrib on each side ... S. canadensis (Canada Goldenrod) 

************ 

******** 

SPRING BIRD COUNT - 1966 

Saturday, May 14, 1966 - Weather sunny, with very little wind. Maximum temperatur 
in low 60's. Previous past two weeks were 10-15 degrees below the average tem¬ 
perature for this time of year. On the Thursday preceding, there was a heavy 
rainfall. A large number of swallows that were present on the Wednesday were gone 
after the rainstorm. Also a large number of ducks that had lingered because of 
the cold weather had migrated out of the area by the time Saturday arrived. An 
European Widgeon (a duck not usually found in eastern North America and which was 
seen before the count day and on Sunday, did a disappearing act on Count Day, 
Saturday. 

ONE RARITY that was seen on the count day was a willet - two of them 
to be exact. The willet is a species of shore bird. 

In comparing this count with other spring bird counts, there were two 
other counts that were held on the 14th of May. In the Spring of 1960, 145 
different species of birds were seen, including 24 species of warblers. In 1961, 
it was again cold the first part of May. In that year only 106 different kind of 
birds were seen including 13 species of warblers. This year a total of 131 
species were seen including 13 species of warblers. 

After the count this year, there was a heavy influx of migrating 
birds from Sunday until at least Tuesday. Birds also lingered on until the 

count date included a large number of Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers and Slate-coloured 
Juncoes. S pecies that should have been present included Rail, Scarlet Tanagers 
and Indigo Buntings. 

On a good day at the peak of spring migration in May, with a little 
diligence, it is not too difficult for an observer to see 100 or more species of 
birds in the Hamilton Area. 

Birds seen: Common Loon 3; Red-necked Grebe 30; Horned Grebe 120; Western Grebe 1 
Pied-billed Grebe 2; Great Blue Heron 6; Green Heron 1; American Bittern 2; 

Mute Swan 4; Mallard 37; Black Duck 25; Gadwall 1; Green-winged Teal 2; Blue-winge 
Teal 30; American Widgeon 33; Shoveller 9; Wood Duck 36; Redhead 1; Greater Scaup 
126; Lesser Scaup 50; Common Goldeneye 2; Bufflehead 116; Oldsquaw 300; White¬ 
winged Scoter 160; Ruddy Duck 2; Hooded Merganser 6; Common Merganser 7; Red¬ 
breasted Merganser 20; Turkey Vulture 4; Red-tailed Hawk 12; Sparrow Hawk 7; 

Ruffed Grouse 2; Ring-necked Pheasant 36; Common Gallinule 3; American Coot 2; 
Killdeer 60; American Wogdcock 2; Common Snipe 1; Upland Plover 7; Spotted 
Sandpiper 34; Willet 2; Lesser Yellowlegs 1; Least Sandpiper 5; Dunlin 17; Herring 

(continued next page. 
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SPRING BIRD COUNT - 1966 - (continued from previous page) - 

Gull 110; Ring-billed Gull 650; Bonaparte's Gull 65; Common Tern 420; Black 
Tern 48; Mourning Dove 57; Great Horned Owl 5; Whip-Poor-Will 1; Common Night- 
hawk 1; Chimney Swift 41; Belted Kingfisher 16; Yellow-shafted Flicker 185; 
Pileated Woodpecker 1; Red-headed Woodpecker 3; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 14; 

Hairy Woodpecker 6; Downy Woodpecker 28; Eastern Kingbird 15; Great Crested 
Flycatcher 12; Eastern Phoebe 1; Least Flycatcher 8; Tree Swallow 50; Bank 
Swallow 240; Rough-winged Swallow 13; Barn Swallow 80; Purple Martin 25; Blue 
Jay 96; Common Crow 172; Black-capped Chickadee 63; White-breasted Nuthatch 8; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 16; Brown Creeper 14; House Wren 32; Winter Wren 4; Caro¬ 
lina Wren 1; Catbird 105; Brown Thrasher 122; Robin 550; Wood Thrush 44; Hermit 
Thrush 25; Swainson's Thrush 7; Veery 24; Golden-crowned Kinglet 6; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet 49; Loggerhead Shrike 1; Starling 2,950; Solitary Vireo 1; Red-eyed 
Vireo 1; Warbling Vireo 2; Black-and-White Warbler 21; Orange-crowned Warbler 1; 
Nashville Warbler 10; Cape May Warbler 1; Black-throated Blue Warbler 5; Myrtle 
Warbler 22; Black-throated Green Warbler 1; Blackburnian Warbler 1; Pine 
Warbler 2; Palm Warbler 3; Ovenbird 32; Northern Waterthrush 7; Maryland Yellow- 
throat 9; House Sparrow 1,500; Bobolink 57; Eastern Meadowlark 135; WESTERN 
Meadowlark 1; Red-winged Blackbird 1,100; Baltimore Oriole 20; Rusty Blackbird 10 
Common Grackle 870; Brown-headed Cowbird 304; Cardinal 66; Rufous-sided Towhee 54 
Savannah Sparrow 35; Henslow's Sparrow 4; Vesper Sparrow 15; Slate-coloured 
Junco 21; Tree Sparrow 2; Chipping Sparrow 83; Field Sparrow 45; White-crowned 
Sparrow 4; White-throated Sparrow 420; Swamp Sparrow 7; Song Sparrow 196. 

Total - 131 species; about 13.722 individuals 

Average number of species per party 51; Highest number of species by one party 
was 107 with runner-up of 73. 

There were 22 observers in 12 parties who covered 196 miles by car - 
60 miles on foot, with a total party hours of 82. Territory covered was the 
country around Hamilton from east of Burlington to Winona along the Lake, and 
also included were Webster's Falls, Coote's Paradise, Ancaster, Beverly Swamp, 
Westover, Millgrove Woods, Greensville and Jerseyville. 

Those taking part were: James F. Anderson, Stella Brown, Mr. & Mrs. 
Robert Curry, Edward R. Dinniwell (compiler), Alfred Epp, Chris Escott, Nick 
Escott, Lydia Hamilton, Ralph Idema, John Kelly, Mrs. J. C. Litster, Joyce Lit- 
ster, Ross McAndrew, Chris Marson, Evelyn Morris, George W. North, Mrs. Laurel 
North, John Olmsted, Jim Pringle, Tony Salvadori, Douglas Smith. 

************** 

Note: Dr. E. R. Dinniwell was in charge of the Spring Bird Count and, unfortun¬ 
ately, he had to contact persons personally to allot territories. Not one person 
contacted him by 'phone as the Programme of Activities requested. This makes it 
exceedingly difficult and it is hoped that, in future, members taking part in 
events will contact the Leaders when they are asked to do so. 

***************************** 

Mr. Huber Moore submits the following report on the Spring Census of May 14, 1966 
- the Location - King's Forest: 

Pine Siskin 1; Rose-breasted Grosbeak 1; Sapsucker 1; Brown Creeper 2; Slate-col¬ 
oured Junco 1; Swamp Sparrow 1; Wood Thrush 3; Catbird 1; House Wren 1; Brown 
Thrasher 4; Ruby-cr. Kinglet 4; Cowbird 3; Bobolink 3; White-throated Sparrow 12; 
Crow 20; Killdeer 2; Robin 8; Meadowlark 1; Barn Swallow 1; Purple Martin 2; 

„ (continued next page. 
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Huber Moore - Spring Census - May 1966 from King's Forest : (cont'd from page 7)- 

Starling 100; Flicker 4; Veery 3; Grackle 4; Song Sparrow 3; Pheasant 3; Downy 
Woodpecker 2; Blue Jay 2; Goldfinch 1; Horned Owl 1; Winter Wren 1; Savannah 
Sparrow 1. 

Location - Bull's Lane 

Ovenbird 3; Rose-breasted Grosbeak 2; Hermit Thrush 2; Brown Thrasher 10; Yellow 
Warbler 1; White-throated Sparrow 30; Slate-coloured Junco 2; Catbird 4; Ruby-cr. 
Kinglet 4; Veery 2; Wood Thrush 4; Grackle 10; Robin 7; Least Flycatcher 1; 

Black-throated Green Warbler 1; Black-throated Blue Warbler 1; White-crowned 
Sparrow 1; Northern Waterthrush 1; Cardinal 1; Towhee 1; Nashville Warbler 1; 
Black-and-White Warbler 1; Chipping Sparrow 2 and Starling 20. 

***************** 

A further jot about this weekend - May 14-16, 1966 - pundas. Ontario 


Monday, May 14, 1966 was wet, foggy and chilly but the gardens of the adjacent 
homes at Nos. 16 and 18 Rowanwood were a veritable fairyland of "Flashing Wings" 
and the arms that were upraised to support the binoculars were tired indeed by 
nightfall. Seen were many Blackburnian Warblers, Black-throated Blue, Magnolia, 
Myrtle, Chestnut-sided, Nashville, Black-and-white and a Blackpoll. One Veery 
and 1 Ovenbird were also "among those present". The Black-throated Blues and 
the Blackpolls remained throughout Tuesday, May 15 and we felt privileged indeed 
to have had front-row seats for this invasion of colourful visitors. 


Mrs. E. C. Baker and Mrs. M. S. Shivas 



WOOD DUCK WOOD DUCK WOOD DUCK 

The Editorial Committee for "THE WOOD DUCK" is comprised of the Past President, 
President, Treasurer, Chairman of Field Events and Chairman of Programme Com¬ 
mittees. 

It is sincerely hoped that much original material will be submitted by the 
individual Members throughout the 1966-67 Season, which should include a report 
of all Field Events. Material for submission may be typed or handwritten and 
if it is wished for inclusion in a particular issue, should reach the Editorial 
Committee not later than the 10th of the month. Mail material to : 

Editorial Committee "Wood Duck", 

Hamilton Naturalists' Club, 

P. 0. Box 384, Main P.0., 

Hamilton, Ontario. 

Miss Hazel Broker and Miss Blossom Patton will again be handling the mailing and 
Members are urged to be sure to notify the Club promptly of any change in address. 
This will ensure receipt of your Wood Duck without delay. 

Mr. T. J. Reid handles production. 

No material is too long or too short - and members should realize the pleasure 
that is given to others even though they may regard their activities as run-of- 
the-mill. 

Please co-operate and do your part in maintaining the quality and content of our 
Club paper. 
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POT-HUNTING IN ENGLAND 

by - Dr. Fred Cooke 

The term "pot-hunter" on this side of the Atlantic can, I suppose, 
be applied to a hunter who is trying to catch his supper. In Britain, however, it 
means something very different. It is a term of derision directed at those bird 
watchers whose main concern is to add as many species to their list (be it monthly, 
yearly or life) as possible. I suppose the equivalent expression in Canada is a 
tally hunter but somehow that doesn't convey the scorn that is carried by the word 
"pot-hunter". I don't mean that most British ornithologists are not list makers. 
They are, but they try to do it surreptitiously when no one is looking and at the 
same time they refer derisively to all their colleagues as pot-hunters. In Canada 
there is less hypocrisy about list making. It isn't a crime to admit that we enjoy 
doing it. 


In June of this year (1965) Jessie and I went to England for a 
holiday. During that month I was an unashamed pot-hunter. A glance at the British 
list showed that with luck I could expect to see 80 species which could not be 
seen in Ontario. As soon as the plane landed, we were counting. Skylarks 
cascading at the airport and lapwings policing their ploughed field territories 
were the first two species. Even the grimy Thames produced a bird for my list - 
the Mute Swan. On the train journey from London to my home town of Darlington in 
the north, I kept my eyes on the countryside out of the train window as never 
before, and noted that some of the familiar species which still make me feel home¬ 
sick - the jackdaws and rooks, the woodpigeons and the cuckoo. 

Our first real birding day came when we made a hike into the Pennines, 
the mountains known as the backbone of England. We walked along the upper reaches 
of the river Tees, a region renowned to botanists but frequented less often by 
bird watchers. Here we were in the nesting grounds of some of the commoner English 
shore birds. Curlew, lapwing and golden plover breed in this moorland as do the 
red-shanks, a close relative of the lesser yellowlegs. Along the mountain streams 
we saw pied and yellow wagtails, trim and colorful birds which busily feed on 
insects at the water's edge. A dipper was nesting under a bridge near by. The 
common sandpiper is very similar to the spotted sandpiper and fills the same 
ecological niche. The highlight of the day, however, was a ring ouzel, an uncommon 
moorland bird, more often heard than seen. Its callnote sounds like two stones 
being knocked together. The rin ouzel resembles closely the English blackbird but 
as its name suggests it has a white ring round its neck. Unlike the blackbird, 
the ring ouzel is a summer visitor, albeit one of the first to return in the spring. 
Wheatears and meadow pipits were everywhere on the moors and as we drove home in 
the evening, we saw a wood warbler, an inhabitant of upland oak woods. 

A few days later we had a chance to visit the coast, to one of my 
favorite birding spots. There we found many non-breeding kittiwakes and a pair of 
black-headed gulls, close relatives of the bonaparte's gull. A little tern and 
two sandwich (Cabot's) tern flew past and a single oyster catcher was resting on 
the shingle spit that ran out into the North Sea. 

Our second week in England was spent on the north Norfolk coast in 
Southeast England, an area renowned for its ornithological specialities. We were 
centred at the seaside town of Cromer. Almost as soon as we arrived, I realized 
that at least one European species had changed its status considerably since I came 
to Canada. On many of the T.V. aerials in the town, collared doves could be seen, 
and their mournful liquid calls could be heard. This species was unknown in Eng¬ 
land until 1952. In that year a pair was found at Cromer. The collared dove made 

continued next page. 
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POT-HUNTING IN EN GLAN D - (continued from page 9) - 

a spectacular advance across Europe between the wars, being previously a bird of 
Asia Minor. 


On the second day of our Norfolk holiday, the family was divided over 
whether to go bird watching at the famous salt marshes of Cley, or whether to visit 
Flamingo park, a local zoo which had a famous collection of captive flamingos. 
Finally we decided to go birding, but imagine our surprise when the first birds we 
sighted on the salt marshes were three flamingos, all escapees from the nearby park 
but looking peculiarly out of place on the salt marsh lagoon. Even more exciting 
than the flamingos was the presence on a shingle spit of 5 avocets. This is 
another species of bird which is extending its range in Britain, and this was one 
of the first summer records outside the county of Suffolk where they have been 
breeding under the protection of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds for 
almost 20 years. 

A cley speciality, the bearded tit was present and breeding in good 
numbers along with other commoner marsh birds such as reedwarblers, sedge warblers 
and reed buntings. The bearded tit is not a tit at all but classified by itself in 
the family Panuridae. The male is extremely handsome with an orange brown body, a 
long tail and a bluish grey head streaked at the sides below the beak with two 
black 'moustaches' . It breeds in not more than ten localities in Britain. 

On the third day of our Norfolk holiday we visited the Norfolk 
Broads, an area renowned to yachtsman the world over. The Broads are shallow reed- 
girthed lakes lying a few miles from the coast. We visited Horsey Mere which is 
protected and owned by the National Trust. We called on the warden but when he 
answered the door he took no notice of me whatsoever but instead seemed to be 
staring in the distance. Soon I realized that he was listening to a bird call that 
was unfamiliar to me. After a while he informed me that the call was that of a 
golden oriole, an extremely rare summer visitor to England, a bird I had never 
seen in my previous fifteen years of bird watching in Britain. Soon after this he 
was to introduce me to another bird I had never seen before. This was the bittern, 
which is one of the specialities of the Broads. The European bittern is larger 
and more strictly a bird of the marsh than is the American bittern. It has a 
beautiful golden brown plumage and a vicious green bill. This, however, wasn't the 
final treat for us at Horsey Mere. The warden took us to the side of a dyke and 
asked us to keep our eyes on a nearby cattail marsh. After a twenty minute wait, 
a large dark-colored hawk intermediate in size between a marsh hawk and a rough¬ 
legged hawk flew past. It was a marsh harrier, the largest and most buteo-like 
of the four European harriers. It had a nest in the marsh. One of Britain's 
rarest breeding birds, it is strictly protected. 

After spending considerable time watching the aerial manoevres of the 
harrier we returned home, on the way finding a barn owl's nest with three downy 
young inside. 


The rest of the week had to be an anticlimax after this wonderful 
day at Horsey but it was not without its interest. A wood behind the town of 
Cromer produced the rare lesser spotted woodpecker which is the ecological equi¬ 
valent of the downy woodpecker of North America. Jays, bullfinches, blackcaps and 
a tree creeper (a close ally of the brown creeper) were also found here. 

In the spacious grounds and parkland of the seventeenth century Holk- 
ham Hall, we found great crested grebes (not dissimilar to the western grebe), coal 
tits and marsh tits, coot and a nuthatch. 


concluded next page, 
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POT-HUNTING IN ENGLAND (continued from page 10) - 

Salthouse heath, a four square mile area of heath land only two miles 
from the coast had four pairs of the rare red-backed shrike breeding within its 
confines. This species is slightly smaller than the logger-head, the male having a 
reddish brown back and grey head with a conspicuous black eye stripe. Its range 
in Britain is contracting and apart from during migration can only be found in the 
south east of England. 

Another speciality of the heath we found on an evening visit. We went 
to see and hear the nightjar, the old-world relative of the Whip-poor-will, with a 
call resembling a 2-stroke motor-cycle in the distance. 

After our week in Norfolk we returned to the north and I visited a 
few of my old haunts to look for some of the birds I still had not got on my pot¬ 
hunter' s list. I found a pair of redstarts, not like the American redstart but more 
closely related to the Bluebird, but could not find the beautiful little pied fly¬ 
catcher. 

Our last big bird-watching day was marred by the rain, but in a way 
the weather dramatized the magnificance of the 400-foot sheer chalk sea cliffs of 
Bempton on the Yorkshire coast. This is one of the most famous seabird colonies on 
the east coast and puffins, cormorants, guillemots, common murres, razorbills, and 
razorbill murres, fulmar petrels and kittiwakes were flying below us and we could 
see many nests. The gannets which had been breeding here on my last visit to Bemp¬ 
ton in 1951 were nowhere to be seen. To make the day complete a corn bunting, with 
its song which resembles the jangling of a bunch of keys, was singing by the light¬ 
house at the top of the cliff. 

This was the last addition to my pot-hunting list, which when totalled 
up came to 91 species, at least ten more than I had dared hope. The number includes 
only those which I could not expect to see in Ontario and includes three species 
which I had never seen in Britain before and five species that I had seen on only 
one occasion. Clearly North America has sharpened my eyes'. 

"Fred Cooke" 

Assistant Professor, 

Biology Department of 
Queen's University, Kingston 

**************** 

Dr. Cooke, in kindly submitting the preceding article for publication in our paper, 
has called attention to a book recently published by a highly-respected Member of 
the Kingston Naturalists' Club, viz. - 

"HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF KINGSTON. ONTARIO" by Helen Quilliam 

of interest to readers not living in the vicinity of Kingston in that it documents 
changes in the distribution of birds during the course of the past 120 years, as 
evidenced by the records from the Kingston area. The cost is $2.50 per copy . 

It may be obtained by xoriting - MRS. HELEN QUILLIAM, R. R. #1, KINGSTON, Ontario. 



BETRAYAL OF TRUST - and what did you think of City Alderman Reg. Wheeler's remarks 

on Tuesday, June 14, 1966 at City Council re McMaster Medical School."let us asl 

McMaster to expropriate the land behind them from the Royal Botanical Gardens. 1 

and this - in spite of the fact that on March 16, 1927 Coote's Paradise was decreed 
a Game Sanctuary by the Ontario Department of Game & Fisheries. COME ON NATURAL¬ 
ISTS and CONSERVATIONISTS rally to the cause and bear down cn Government - local ant 
Provincial to save this beautiful area before it is too late'. 1 !!lI! 11! i i 
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GENERAL MEETING - SEPTEMBER 1966 

Place - Headquarters Building, Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road W., Burlington 

Time - 8:00 P.M. Date - Monday, September 12, 1966 

Speaker: ROBERT BATEMAN , Director of our Club, will give an 

illustrated talk on a sojourn he had in 
AUSTRALIA. Bob is that so very interesting 
personality who was such an asset to our 
society in years past and he has just returned 
"to the fold" after a two-year teaching stint 
in Africa. We are sure that this will prove to 
be a captivating presentation. 

FIELD EVENTS : 

Sunday, September 18. 1966 - PHOTOGRAPHY HIKE to SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY with 

Clarence Smith as Leader. This has been an exceedingly 
popular hike for the past two years. Meet at Mountain Plaza 
Fennell & James Streets at 9:30 A.M. 

Sunday, September 25, 1966 - Trip to Effingham (near Vineland) to see a virgin, 
deciduous forest - giant Tulip Trees and Tamarack Bog, 

This should be a very exciting day. Bring a Lunch and wear 
suitable footwear. Leader: George Meyers. Leave Hamilton 
and take Queen Elizabeth Highway to Grimsby Beach Inter¬ 
section (Park Road), in time to arrive at this intersection 
where you will turn off to meet your Leader at 9:30 A.M. 
Please arrange your own transportation. If you do not have 
a car - contact any Member of the Executive at least one 
week prior and he will endeavour to help you out in this 
respect. 

1966-67 AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOURS - Mr. Robert Challis is Director of Audubon and he 
will have charge of the sale of Tickets for the coming season. Please 
contact him at address and telephone number given on your first page of this 
issue of The Wood Duck. 

Details re this year's tours are as follows: 

Tuesday, October 4, 1966 - "Mexican Adventure" - C. P. Lyons 

Saturday, November 5, 1966 - "Inherit the Wild" - D. J. Nelson 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967- "The Vanishing Sea" - Robt. W. Davison 
Monday, March 20, 1967 - "Wild Rivers of North America - John D. Bulger 

Thursday, April 13, 1967 - "Sea, Ice and Fire" - Olin Sewall Pettingall, Jr. 

Arrangements have been made to have the THANKSGIVING WEEKEND CAMP at Camp Arowhon, 

Algonquin Park - arriving Friday, October 7, 1966 through to Monday Noon, October 10 

Green Sheets covering Programme of Activities and Events for the 1966-67 Season will 
be supplied to each Member at the first opportunity. 
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NEW BOOKS in the ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT at the HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

by Mary Ziegler 

(Unfortunately The May Wood Duck had gone to press and Miss Ziegler was kind enough 
to send information regarding books on Insects which she assumed would reach our 
readers for Summer study. They are included herewith - even though Summer is 
almost over. Ed. note) 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FLIES by Harold Oldroyd. This book tells you almost every¬ 
thing you could wish to know about the fly, "the most formidable of Man's insect 
enemies", so considered because the more advanced flies (including the house fly) 
have the ability to so quickly adapt themselves to changing circumstances. Part I 
of the book deals with the pattern of flies and the Life-history of flies. Part II 
gives descriptions of the main groups of flies, which includes mosquitoes and 
warbles. The last section deals with the effects of flies on man, "swarms" of flies 
and the possible future of flies. A knowledgeable book about an insect which has 
harrassed man from the earliest times. 

THE LIFE OF INSECTS by V. B. Wigglesworth. As well as dealing with the individual 
insect in its various aspects such as colour, sensory perception and methods of 
offence and defence, the author covers it in a social context with discussions of 
population, migration, and the organization of insect society. The book concludes 
ifith a fully illustrated survey of insect classification. Throughout, the connect¬ 
ing thread is the physiology of the insect, a subject in which the author is 
recognized as a world authority. Readily intelligible to the layman as well as to 
the student, the book is beautifully illustrated with 12 pages of colour photographs 
24 pages of black and white photographs and over 150 line drawings. 

THE WORLD OF BEES by Murray Hoyt. In a thoroughly engraossing and forthright style 
the author, an expert apiculturist, explores the bee's incredibly complex communi¬ 
ties, the most perfect models of communal lives yet devised by any creature on earth 
outlines the life - and cruel death - of the egg-bearing queen, the roles of the 
workers, drones and renegade robber bees; shows how bees communicate through an 
incredibly intricate system, examines the mystery of swarms and marvels at the 
instinct which permits clusters of 50,000 bees to build technically perfect combs 
that baffle skilled engineers. Fertilization, the importance of the honey bee to 
man, the danger of bee stings, recipes that call for honey, all are matters dealt 
with in this interesting volume on a subject which has always been most fascinating 
to man. 

ALL ABOUT AMTS by Peggy Pickering Larson and Mervin W. Larson. A complete reference 
work on nature's most numerous social insect. An informative study for students and 
interested readers, this volume includes discussion of every phase of the life of 
ants, their evolution, place in the classification of living things, body structure, 
social organization, behavior, life cycles, new findings on behaviour - all thor¬ 
oughly discussed in clear, nontechnical language. Its 22 chapters are easy reading 
as is the final appendix on how to manage an ant colony as a hobby. 

INSECTS FROM CLOSE-UP - Photographs by Harry F. Brevoort. Text by Eleanour Ivanye 
Fanning. 

With more than 100 larger than life photographs, this unusual book focuses on 
insects living in our own backyard. Here are beetles, bees and butterflies - 
insects of every description - jumping, running, flying, working or quietly 
eating their prey. Special lenses place a "Candid camera" on insects, giving 
pictures of unusual merit and the delightful, informative text is of equally 
admirable value. 

********************************************* 


Members are reminded that all Meetings of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club - being 
the second Monday of each Month - September to May inclusive, 1966 and 1967 (with 
the exception of the October meeting which will be held on Wednesday, October 12, 
1966) will be held at the Royal Botanical Gardens. Visitors are welcome to attend, 
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